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LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 
(Concluded. ) 

Late in the year, he left the lines, and re- 
paired to the highlands; for, upon the loss 
of Fort Montgomery the commander in 
chief determined to build another fortifica- 
tion for the defence of the river. His excel- 
lency, accordingly, wrote to general Putnam, 
to fix upon the spot. After reconnoitring all 
the different places proposed, and revolving 
in his own mind their relative advantages, for 
offence on the water and defence on the land, 
he fixed upon West Point. It is no vulgar 
praise to say, that to him belongs the glery 
of having chosen this rock of our military 
salvation. The position for water batteries, 
which might sweep the channel where the 
river formed a right angle, made it the most 
proper of any for commanding the naviga- 
tion; while the rocky ridges, that rose in aw- 
ful sublimity behind each other, rendered it 
impregnable, and even incapable of being in- 
vested by less than 20,000 men. The British, 
who considered this post as a kind of Amer- 
ican Gibraltar, never attempted it but by the 
treachery of an American officer. All the 
world knows that this prjoect failed, and 
that West Point continues to be the recep- 
tacle of every thing valuable in military pre- 
parations to the present day. 

In the campaign of 1779, which termina- 
ted the career of general Putnam’s services, 
he commanded the Maryland line post at 
Buttermilk Falls, about two miles below 
West Point. He was happy in possessing 
the friendship of the officers of that line, 
and in living on terms of hospitality with 
them. Indeed there was no family in the ar- 
my lived better than his own. The general, 
his second son major Daniel Putnam, and 
the writer of these memoirs,* composed 
that family. This campaign, principally spent 
in strengthening the works of West Point, 
was only signalized for the storm of Stony 
Point by the light infantry under the conduct | 
of general Wayne, and the surprize of the | 
post of Powel’s Hook by the corps under the: 
command of colonel Henry Lee. 

When the army quitted the field and. 
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ters, general Putnam’s family went into Con- 
necticut for afew weeks. In December, the 
general began his journey to Morristown. 
Upon the road between Pomfret and Hart- 
ford, he felt an unusual torpor slowly pervad- 
ing his right hand and foot. This heaviness 
crept gradually on, until it had deprived him 
of the use of his limbs on that side, in a 
considerable degree, before he reached the 
house of his friend colonel Wadsworth. Still 
he was unwilling to consider his disorder of 
the paralytic kind, and endeavored to shake it 
off by exertion. Having found that impossi- 
ble,atemporary dejection, disguised however 
under a veil of assumed cheerfulness, suc- 
ceeded. But reason and religion soon recon- 
ciled him to his fate. In that situation he has 
constantly remained, favored with such a 
portion of bodily activity as enables him to 
walk and to ride moderately; and retaining 
unimpaired his relish for enjoyment, his love 
of pleasantry, his strength of memory, and 
all the faculties of his mind. As a proof that 
the powers of memory are not weakened, it 
ought to be observed, that he has lately re- 
peated from recollection, all the adventures 
of his life, which are here recorded, and 
which had formerly been communicated to 
the compiler in detached conversations. 

To illustrate his merits the more fully, 
this sketch will be concluded with a copy of 
the last letter written to him by general 
Washington, in his military character. 

Head Quarters, 2d June, 1780. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your favor of the 20th of May I receiv- 
ed with much pleasure; for, I can assure 
you, that, among the many worthy and me- 
ritorious officers, with whom I have had the 
happiness to be connected in service, through 
the course of this war, and from whose cheer- 
fu! assistance in the various and trying vi- 
cissitudes of a complicated contest, the name 
of Putnam is not forgotten, nor will be, but 
with that stroke of time which shall obliter- 
ate from my mind the remembrance of all 
those toils and fatigues through which we 
have struggled for the preservation and es- 
tablishment of the rights, liberties, and inde- 


| frendence of our country. 


“ Your congratulations on the happy pros- 





marched to Morristown into winter quar-, 
* Colonel Humphreys. 
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pect of peace and independent security, with 








— 
I receive with great satisfaction; and beg 
that you will accept of a return of my con- 
gratulations to you on this auspicious event; 
an event in which, great as it is in itself and 
glorious as it will probably be in its conse- 
quences, you have a right to participate 
largely, from the distinguished part you have 
contributed towards its attainment. 

“ But while I contemplate the greatness 
of the object for which we have contended, 
and felicitate you on the happy issue of our 
toils and labors, which have terminated 
with such general satisfaction, I lament, that 
you should feel the ungrateful returns of a 
country, in whose service you have exhaust- 
ed your bodily strength, and expended the 
vigor of a youthful constitution. I wish, how- 
ever, that your expectations of returning lib- 
erality may be verified; I hope they may; 
but should they not, your case will not be a 
singular one. “ Ingratitude has been expe- 
rienced in all ages; and Republics, in par- 
ticular, have ever been famed for the exer- 
cise of that unnatural and sordid vice.”* 

“ The secretary at wa, who is now here, 
informs me, that you have ever been con- 
sidered as entitled to full pay since your ab- 
sence from the field; and that you will stilt 
be considered in that light till the close of 
the war, at which period you will be equally 
entitled to the same emoluments of haii pay 
as any other officer of your rank. The same 
opinion is also given by the paymaster 
general, who is now with the army, im- 
powered, by Mr. Morris, for the settlement 
of all their accounts, and who will attend to 
yours, whenever you shall think proper to 
send for that purpose, which it will probably 
be best for you to doin a short time. , 
_** I anticipate, with pleasure, the day (and 
fat, 1 trust, noi far off) when I shall quit 
busy scenes of a military employment, 
Wd fetire to the more tranquil walks of a 
domestic life. In that, or whatever other 
situation Providence may dispose of my fu- 
ture days, the remembrance of the many 
friendships and connections I have had the 
happiness to contract with the gentlemen 


* It is to be lamented, tbat this observation (which 
is not a new one) should have received the sanction 
of general Washington’s name. We hope the peo- 
ple of America are not, nor ever will be, ungrateful 





their attendant blessings to the United States,  t© the founders of their liberty. 
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of the army, will be one of my most grate- 
ful refi 
and enpreae with the se ntimnentg of bene- 

and regardg I comme +H you, my 
dear sir, my other friepdp, ad ik hem the 
interests and happiness of our dear country, 
to the keeping and protection of Ainighty 
God. I have the honor to be, kc. 

. G. WASHINGTON.” | 
To the Honeurable i 





ections. Under this contemplation, 


yvolence 





Major Genefal Putnam. | 
Major Putuam died in Mey 1790. 
For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER X. 
That shrivell’d fiend pale Poverty was there, 
And. want stalk’d frightful o’er my cot. Twas then | 
The tempter met me, threw the luring bait, 
Ahd deep perdition followed. 


+ * ” . 
As I do live, my honored lord, ’tis true, 
And I did think it writ down in my duty, 
To let you know of it. Shakspeare. 

It is now time to return to the prisoners 
in the abbey, as it is probable the reader’s 
curiosity is a little raised to know more of 
them. 

We shall therefore say, that the unfortu- 
nate and his hapless wife, had been cruelly 
confined in the abbey for a number of years. 
We shall pass over their days and nights of | 
anguish, their sleepless hours, and fruitless 
hopes of deliverance, and relate the occur- 
rences from this eventful night; I mean the 
present period of cur history. 

The room. in which they were confined 
was one of the most damp and loathsome in | 


| nerved her soul, and she determined to wait 
| the event with resignation, though she had | 


the heavens. 


opened, butall within was dark. After much 
persuasion, he prevailed upoy his wife to re- 
main in the chamber, while he explore d the 
passage; not daring to takedthe fii tglestdt 
beams might Uscow'r him cee Sie th 
might be about the abbey. , 

The unhappy fcincle remained in--the 
greatest terror for some time, but upon con- 
sidering that their case was desperate, hope 


} often arraigned the decrees of Providence 
| during her imprisonment. She gazed'through 
a little grated window near the ceiling of the 
chamber, and bciield the stars sparkling in 


« Another nicht,” she exclaimed, “ has 
closed around us in these dreadful walls! Is 
there no hope of liberty or life? My child, 
my darling child, art thou still blest—what 
would I say! art thou -still curst with life: 
Have the butchers spared thee? or art thou, 
darling one, free from the wrongs a cruel 
world would inflict, and blest in heaven? Ah! 
if thou shouldst but live—Surely these gelid 
_damps have stolen my reason! why do I call 
my child! the murderers’ hands are crim- 
soned with her blood! even now I see the 
lifted poniard tear her tender breast; her 
| dying look might have withheld a fiend, but 
| see, again he stabs her to the heart, she 

bleeds again, she dies!” 
| Here, overcome by her dreadful feelings, 
| she was on the point of falling, when her 
| husband rushed from the passage and caught 
her in his arms. 

“ My dearest Imnia!” he exclaimed, Meine 


t 


| 
| 





the ruined abbey. The band were all out, in 
search of. plunder; the silence was awfully | 
heightened by this circumstance, and the pri- | 
soners. attributing this silence to the right | 
cause,determined to endeavor to procure their 
scape from their confinement. Heretofore, 
some of the band had been left in the abbey, 
but the death like silence that pervaded the 
mansion, Convinced them that none now re- 
mained behind. 


The husband seized the glimmering ta 


1 } | 
per that was allowed them, and nroceeded 


round the room, foliow ed by the envious wie. | 


They had felt almost every inch of the wall, 


and were retiring, hopeless, from their at- 


| 

\w hy did I leave her! softly, she revives.’ 

The hapless female now opened her eyes, 

| and observing her husband, she fell upon his 
, bosom and cried, 

| Ah! art thou here, my love? Even now 

| methought the scene of blood and murder ap- 

} peared again before me.” 

| « Forbear, forbear, my Imnia,” interrupt- 

| ed her husband, « nor pour a flood of anguish 
o’er my soul!” 

“Nay, chide me not,” returned Imnia, 
|“ believe me, l am more composed; but how 
| has our attempt succeeded, is theré a hope 
_ of liberty? Of no, there cannot be, till Hea- 
ven, indignant, blast these dismal walls, and 
ti lay the whole in ruins.” 
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to admit my body, and not two yards below 


I beheld in apetire” the welcome ground, 


whieh for fears we ¢ have neither trodden nor 


steq.’? 2 & ' 

oJast Heavén!” exclaimed the female, 
“and is it so indeed!” 

“Soon, soony my Imnia,” cried the-man, 
“we gain the liberty we sigh for, and dis- 
appoint the fury of our-euards! Had but Sta: 
hislaus known—but no matter; 
with us; 


Heaven is 
then do not let us fear!” 

The overjoyed Imnia sunk upon her 
knees, lifted her eyes to heaven, and cried, 
« Pardon, thou glorious Majesty above, 
that I have dared to distrust thy just decrees, 
have dared to think thy justice could forget 
the righteous cause!” 

‘* My dearest Imnia, now be brave,” ex- 
claimed the man, “remain here but a few mo- 
ments, I will but go and see if all be quiet, 


| then return for you, and bear you from these 


dismal chambers for ever.” 
Here he aguin left the trembling Imnia, 








tempt, when the husband placing his hand |» “[ trust not so,” returned her husband, 
in « kind of aperture, felt something hke the || “ Heaven smiles at length upon our hopes, 
lock of a door, and upon examination he dis- | listen: after wandering some time along that 
covered the door itself, which he had olten | dreary passage, another door impeded my 
seen Curing his confisement, but supposed } progress, which at length gave way, and supk 
it to be part of the wall, the lock being with- | beneath my efforts, when, far beyond, a glim- 
in the aperture above mentioned. j) mer of the stars broke through the parted 


und proceeded on to explore the darksome 
pas$age once more. 

Truro and Weinfleet, as they had promi- 
sed Ferresburgh, set out from the castle, ac- 
companied by the monk, about eleven o’clock, 
in order to set fire to the abbey; and in a 
short time arrived at that part of it where 
the rejoiced prisoner had forced a passage 
through the wall. 

“Midnight comes on apace,” 
Truro.” 

“And the moon,” said Weinfleet, «as if 
afraid to view this dreadful decd, hides her 
pale fire behind the angry clouds, and stars 
that twinkled even now, are no where to be 
seen.” 

“Wouldst thou moralize, good Wein- 
fleet?” demanded the di.belical monk. 

‘No, but I feel reluctance to commit this 
deed!” returned Weinfleet, yet no matter, 
all is prepared.” 

“Then die Ferresburgh’s fears,” exclaim- 
ed Truro, ‘‘ but see, what means this aper- 
ture in the wail!” 

«1 did not perceive it before,” 
mouk. 

“Nor I,” ‘said Weinfleet, “ but no matter, 
Truro shall stay and guard it, while I fire 
| the other wing.” 

«““No more,” cried the monk, « I'll to Fer- 
resburgh, «nd lay his heart to rest.” 

“ His guilty heart!” suid Weinficet, « how 
comes it, Austin, you never shake witi fear 
aud remorse like Ferresburgh?” 

“I scorn the weakness of the wretch who 
made me guilty!” cried the monk. 

“ Made you guilty!” cried Truro. 

« Until Ferresburgh’s gold,” s.id Austin, 


obse rved 


said the 














The iock being old, yielded to his endea- | wall. I hastened tu the spot, and with litte 
vors, and to his unspeakable joy, the door excrtion burst enough of the rotten building 


“bought my soul’s hope, was Austin inno- 
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cent. This garb is but assumed, for not a mo- 
ment of innocence have I passed beneath it. 
Now seventeen ‘years of guilt have passed 
away, since count Ferresburgh found me 
poor and wretched! His gold corrupted me 
‘ind won my aid to murder great Sobeiski. 
Poverty, that shrivelled fiend, stood naked in 
my cot, two children and a wife assailed my 
ears with ceaseless cries of want! My boys 
would ask for bread, and as their meagre 
jaws were opened wide, a tear forced forth 
by hunger on their cheek, would touch me 
to the soul! In this state Ferresburgh tempt- 
ed me, and I was lost.” 

“°T was devilish,” cried Truro. 

“Twas a crime,” said Weinfleet, “ that 
shall erase his name from Mercy’s glorious 
page, and sink his soul to agony and horror!” 

« How could I see my wife and children 
starving?” exclaimed Austin, passionately, 
“but relief had come too late, my darling 
boys died, ere the food could reach their 
quivering lips; and my poor wife, when I 
disclosed my crime, shrieked in despair, and 
at my feet expired!” A tear started into the 
eye of the confessor. 

« Have done, have done!” said Truro, 
much disturbed. 

« No, you shall hear the whole,” exclaim- 
ed Austin, “I procured this monk’s attire, 
and accompanied Ferresburgh to the castle; 
having previously procured for him the «s- 
‘Sistance of the bloody Martix. On the day 
on which Sobeiski left the capital, I set out 
as the confessor of Ferresburgh, to meet 
him. I met him about four miles this side 
the city, and conducted him to his fate, upon 
the margin of the stream:” | 

“ Terrible relation!” cried Weinfleet. 

« When the slaughter began,” continued 
Austin, «I fled to the covert of a glen, from 
whence, when ‘the scene of blood was silent, 
I returned to review the spot; there I be- 
held the murdered bodies of the count and 
countess—”’ 

« Indeed!” interrupted Truro. The bra- 
voes looked at each other in amaze. 

« Yes,” proceeded Austin, « wrapped in 
blood, with their faces horribly disfigured, 
I beheld ‘them. I could not recognize their 
features, so terribly were they mangled, but 
their dress too surely pointed them out. I 
was leaving the place, when a faint groan 
arrested my speed. T sought the object from 
whom it issued, and beheld one of the fe- 
males not yet dead, with the infant Thadia 
by her, who also lived, with & wound in her 
side. I hastened to the castle,'spread the re- 
port of the murder, at the same time pri- 
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« And this is thé way,” said Weinflcet, 
“that you came to the knowledge of her ex- 
istence.” 

« Exactly so,” answered Austin, “ Ferres- 
burgh blamed me for not destroying her, 
and ordered me to return and plunge them 
both into the stream.” 

“ Detested deed!” cried Weinfleet. 

“I hastened to the spot for the purpose,” 
continued Austin, « but found the attendant 
dead, and Thadia, by some officious slave, | 
conveyed beyond the reach of danger. The | 
bodies were interred.” 

“ During your stay at the castle,” remark- | 











ed Truro, “ Braubenski must have passed | 
the spot, and bore the infant with him.” 
« The event has proved it so,” replied 


we have yet a deed to do of dreadful mo- 
ment; be true, my friends, and wealth is 
yours.” 

Here Austin parted from the bravoes, who 
immediately proceeded to their work. 

« Do you, Truro,” said Weinfleet, « watch 
this aperture, lest it prove a medium of es- 
cape, while I proceed to light the funeral 
pile? 

* Whistle thrice,” said Truro, « when the 
deed is done.” 

Weinfleet now passed round the abbey, 
seaving Truro, who presently heard the sig- 
nal and the abbey began to blaze. 

“°Tis done!” cried the sanguinary slave. 

The wretclied man who, as we before ob- 
served, left his wife to explore his mode ot 
escape Ofice more, now appeared ut the aper- 
ture; on perceiving some person, he exclaim- 
ed, 

« Whoever you are, if you have a heart 
alive to che tender feelings of humanity, O: 


geon’s glooms, and heaven will reward you.” 

‘Truro heard this, and cried, “ destruction! 
he’li escape the flames! How shall I act! my 
sword must uid me now.” 

Thus saying, he leaped through the aper- 
ture, and rushed ferociously upon the old 
man, Who, struggling with his opponent, re- 
treated along the passage, little supposing he 
was going to'find his chamber in flames! 

UBALDO. 
(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XIV. 
Oh! the last, last—what? (can words express! 


Thought reach it!) the last—silence of a friend! 
Younc. 


What a transitory vision is life! It is like 








vately informing Ferresburgh of Thadia’s 


‘being still alive, anid’ requesting to know | 


what ‘should be done.” 





the dew drop that falls on the luxuriant rose 
\| leaf; the beam of the morning dispels it, it 
t avapdends and is seen no more! Ah! my 





Austin, “ but no more; I’ll to Ferresburgh; |) 


snatch a wretched creature from these dun- |! 


readers, I had intended to devote this paper 
to your amusement ¢:.iy; I had resolved to 
prepare, as well as] was able, a feast of wit; 
to exert my feeble powers to enliven our 
column with my best sallics of imagination, 
and to infuse into it every spark of humor I 
possess. But death, like the north wind, has 
swept away the flower of my hope; he has 
torn from me a nearly connected and dear 
friend. High and mighty Disposer of all 
events, teach me resignation, grant me thy 
peace! 
| Separate from the consolations of religion, 


what a soul rending circumstance is death! 


| Those eyes which yesterday beamed upon 
‘us the animation of affection, to day are clo- 
sedforever! Those lips which moved in sen- 
sible and lively converse, will never move 
again! That hand which was wont to pre- 
sent the greeting of friendship, is cold and 
insensible, and will never more be offered 
for the cordial pressure! The endearments 
of life make their last home in the grave; 
nature shudders, and is astounded at the dis- 
pensations of Wisdom. 

This is the hour to try the boasted indif- 
| ference of pretended philosophy. This is the 
moment in which the necessity of religion is 
demonstrated. How shall the infidel recon- 
cile the decree of Providence to his feel- 
ings? He weeps! yes, the philosopher min- 
gles his tears with those of the humble but 
confident christian! Weil may he weep! The 
glory of faith has never illuminated his fro- 
zen heart; he has examined the holy records 
with a mind desiring disbelief, and has not 
found it difficult to silence conscience by fal- 
lucious arguipents, and to prove éhat to be 





—————_—— 
——————S————=—— 


false, which he most earnestly desired should 
be so indeed. Hope and confidence, twin 
| angels from on high, teach the christian all 
the glorious pian of salvation, tell him that 
the hand of Omunipotence is stretched over 
him, and that infinite Goodness is concern- 
ed in his welfare. With these assurances his 
mind is fortified, and distress, however se- 
vere, wili but give him clearer ideas of the 
perfections of Deity. 





Admitting religion to be delusion and 
priestcraft, as some have denominated it, I 
should consider as a moral crime of the 
greatest magnitude, any attempt to banish it 
from the world. So soothing are its dictates 
in the season of mourning, so heart cheer- 
ing its promises to every situation in life, 
that even death is robbed of half its terrors; 
and we only behold its ravages, with hope of 
reparation from a divine and adequate source. 
if any man should rise, of influence suffici- 
ent to banish christianity, how wretched 
would be the condition of in,umepabje peo- 
ple! In vain would they look to philosophy 
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for consolation and delight. The general cry 
would be, “life is a scene of trouble and 
disappointment, and death promises no re- 
leasement from misery. If I do not possess 
an immortal essence, in death I must suffer 
annihilation! dreadful thought! And if I do, 
I know not but that I may employ eternity 
inthe same miserable manner in which I 
pass my present life! I am distracted with 
doubt; hope has fled; Iam left to despuir! 


. Oh! what was the purpose for which man re- 


ceived his being!” Christianity heals the 
wounds of.a broken heart, and offers a re- 
pose for the soul, for which it looks in vain 
on the thorny couch of infidel philosophy. 
But when we take a view of the glories that 
assuredly await the righteous, and think, en- 
rapturing thought! of an eternity of bliss, the 
soul banishes all doubt, in the pleasure of 
expectations so great and happy. 
PETER PEACEABLE. 


SELECTOR. No. VI. 


Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it, 
The winds did sing it me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadfui organ pipe pronounced 
The name of Prospero. Tempest. 


The loss of fortune, dignity, glory, and all 
the pageantry of earthly grandeur, is compa- 
ratively trifling, when put in competition with 
that of virtue: when the human mind first 
stoops to debasement, and wanders in the 
paths of impiety, its progress to misery, al- 
though gradual, is too fatally inevitable; the 
smallest crimes, by becoming habitual, in- 
crease in time to the crimson tints of atroci- 
ty; then, O conscience! thou most incessant 
and excruciating torturer! thou never failing 
monitor! ’tis then thine admonitions wound 
with remorse the breast of conscious vice; 
thou establishest thine awful tribunal on the 
ruins of neglected virtue, there to inflict a 
punishment far more severe than aught in- 
vented by the ingenuity of man. When lul- 
led in apparent security, and revelling in the 
round of transitory pleasure, thine awful 
presence intrudes itself upon the harassed 
imagination, and bids the lofty sinner reflect 
on the acts of injustice of which he has been 
guilty. The veil of oblivion, which, with all 
the precaution of vice, he has endeavored to 
cast over his crimes, thou canst in one un- 
guarded hour remove; his deeds of darkness, 
30 cautiously enveloped with the specious 
garb of dissimulation and hypocrisy, are fre- 
quently by thee laid open to the scrutinising 
eye of justice. His most secret recesses thou 
canst penetrate, his every joy embitter, and 
render him who was once hardened in ini- 
quity, susceptible of the slightest emotions 
of fear. The man who once was callous to 
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the tender plaints of misery and injured 
innocence, will, when under thy influence, 
Start at a shadow, tremble at an “ unreal 
mockery,” and imagine the most trivial 
sound, a solemn summons of retribution. 
Such, O conscience! is the form in which 
thou visitest the child of iniquity; such 
the shape in which thou approachest the vo- 
tary of vice. How happy then the man, who 
void of guile, dreads not thy reproaches; 
who, supported by the consciousness of un- 
spotted innocence, enjoys uninterrupted se- 
renity and peace of mind; whose slumbers 
are undisturbed by the phantoms of a diser- 
dered imagination; and who looks forward, 
with the ardor of hope and expectation, to 
the time when the virtues and vices of man- 
kind shall receive their just reward. 
For the Repertory. 
LIFE OF JACK TROCHAIC. 
(Continued. ) 

My raptures were quickly succeeded by 
anxious doubts and fears; for Mary, with a 
sigh, informed me that her uncle designed 
her for the wife of Mr. Frampton, of the city 
of ——-, who possessed a considerable estate 
in the neighborhood. He had, it appeared, 
for a long time paid his addresses to her; 
but though they were sanctioned and enfor- 
ced by her uncle, she never had nor could re- 
gard him with partiality; there was something, 
she told me, in his manners so haughty and 
presuming, that he frightened and disgusted 
her. This information could not fail of ex- 
citing in me much alarm; which was, how- 
ever, lessened by her declaring that neither 
force nor entreaties should prevail on her to 
bestow her hand on any man, unless accom- 
panied with her affections: “and they are 
mine, Mary,” I rapturously exclaimed; she 
blushed, and acknowledged they were. 

I informed her of the proposals I had re- 
ceived of Mr. G. and, without hesitation, she 
advised me to accept the situation with 
Messrs. M. & R. alledging as her reason 
that I could not live happily with the parson, 
whose tyrannical and imperious disposition 
rendered him the dread of his dependants, 
and the dislike of his neighbors. This advice, 
which was in unison with my wishes, I de- 
termined to pursue; and it was settled be- 
tween us that as soon as I had obtained the 
place, I should return, and release the mis- 
tress of my affections from the house of bond- 
age, for sucii her present residence was; and 
in the possession of each other we should 
enjoy that happiness which is ever attendant 
on a union of hearts, and which we fondly 
hoped was within our grasp. We had just 
conciuded our arrangement, when a boister- 
ous voice roaring ‘‘ Mary!” caused my com- 


panion te leave me in alarm; for she told me 
that it was her brute of a persecutor, that 
had come to torment her with a renewal of 
his odious courtship, and she trembied, lest 
he should. surprise us together. You may 
believe how fervently I bestowed my bencw 
diction on him whom I considered as an ins 
vader of my rights: but to proceed. 

Mary had scarcely reached the door of 
the house, when a tall, athletic youth, tricked 
out in the extreme of the prevailing fashion, 
rushed from it, and before she was aware of 
his intentions, clasped her round the waist, 
and “ covered her with his kisses.” Enraged 
to see her used with so much familiarity, I 
flew to the house, and had raised my arm to 
level the intruder with the dust; when a 
glance from Mary defeated my intention and 
awed me into mildness. My sudden and to 
him unexpected appearance, was not how- 
ever without its effects. Though possessed 
of impudence as he was, yet he could not, 
in my presence, continue his disgusting ca- 
resses; but when she introduced me as a 
friend of her uncle’s, he eyed me with a 
gloomy and suspicious scowl, which seemed 
to say, “I shall.take care of you.” At that 
time, his glances were not regarded by me; 
but a short time only elapsed ere I was con- 
vinced I had much opposition to encounters, 
from the great influence he had obtained 
over the mind of Mr. G. which was, as I af+ 
terwards discovered, boundless. Nay, I ve- 
rily believe, that if he had desired the par- 
son to preach a sermon in defence of athe- 
ism, he would have obeyed him. 

Mary soon after quitted the room; and up- 
on Mr. G.’s entering, I followed her exam- 
ple, thinking that the brace of honorable 
friends would prefer to compare notes, with- 
out being subjected to the restraint of a third 
person: but, some how or other, curiosity 
got so far the advantage of good breeding, 
that I loitered near the room in expectation 
of hearing my name mentioned; nor was I 
disappointed: I heard Frampton demand who 
I was? and what business I had in the house? 
telling the parson that I had roguish leer in 
my countenance; and advised him to beware 
of me, and to watch me closely, or I would 
purloin some of the plate or other valuables: 
the parson briefly answered his enquiries; 
and Mr. Frampton, apparently satisfied, tuok 
his leave, but not without advising his “ dear 
Jriend” to get rid of me as soon as possible. 
I did not fear him as a man who would attack 
me openly; but the malicious smile that 
spread itself in his sallow and forbidding vis- 
age, as he passed me, convinced me that, 
assassin like, he would have no hesitation in 
plotting my disgrace, or effecting my ruin, 





As soon as he had departed I was summon- 
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ed to the presence of his reverence; who, in 
no very gentle accents, demanded the result 
of my deliberations with respect to the pro- 
posals he had made me. I replied that I had 
made my selection; and, veiling my true 
sentiments, I assured him, it was with the 
greatest regret that, upon consideration, I 
found myself inadequate to fulfil the duty of 
his amanuensis as it ought to be fulfilled; 
and therefore chose the other. My dissimu- 
lation will be pardoned, when it is consid- 
ered that I was alone, and friendless, and in 
a part of the world where a situation of cre- 
dit and responsibility is not to be obtained 
without recommendations from influential 
characters. He told me, it was well; and that 
to bring matters to a conclusion, he would 
give me a letter to Messrs. M. & R., which 
I might take to them immediately. He ac- 
cordingly did so; and, after giving him my 
sincere effusions of gratitude, for the kind- 
ness and attention he had shown me, I bade 
him adieu. JACK TROCHAIC. 
—a 
For the Repertory. 
BEAUTY. 
« Beauty is but a vain, a fleeting good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth seddenly; 
A flower that dies when almost in the bud, 
A brittle glass that breaketh presently; 
A fleeting good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 
As goods when lost, we know are seldom found, 
As fading gloss no rubbing can excite; 
As flowers, when dead, are trampled on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement can unite; 
So beauty blemished once, is ever lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pains, and cost.” 
Personal beauty, when in conjunction with 
mental graces, has such an engaging appear- 
ance, that it impresses a beholder with little 
less than adoration; but when the radiance 
of eyes and regularity of features are con- 
nected with no more interesting, more last- 
ing perfections, they generally inspire far 
different sensations. Pity alone can predom- 
inate, whilst reflecting that so fair a fabric is 
unpossessed of those qualities, by which only 
it could be entitled to our esteem. For al- 
though a specious exterior may a while en- 
chain the wavering attachment of mankind, 
it is more through an ideal inference, drawn 
from thence, of the refinement of the soul, 
than any attractive power which that exteri- 
or may possess of itself. But granting that 
beauty is endowed with such influence, why 
can it not retain those conquests it has made? 
Why is it so impotent, as to grasp our love 
but to lose it? Because from its sameness it 
becomes uninteresting; it cloys in a few 
hours, and sinks in our estimation; and, with- 
out having virtue for its support, the once 
valued object of our most tender affections, 
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in time, becomes odious and disgusting. Or 
even admitting that superficial beauty com- 
manded our attentions, whilst it lasted, it 
could endure but a short period, leaving its 
once vain possessor alike neglected and des- 
pised. It might still further be traced, effect- 
ually, to the threshold of eternity; but there 
description must be wanting; no eloquence 
of mine could do justice to the agonies there 
experienced, nor the most enlightened con- 
ception transcend their extremes. 
Let this, therefore, suffice; beauty cannot, 
in the smallest degree, confer happiness, or 
excite respect. But 
‘‘ Virtue has secret charms which all men love, 
And those who do not choose it, yet approve.” 
It is replete with delight in this life, and 
in the next it wreathes around our brows the 
glorious crown of immortal beatitude. 

CICERO. 

a 
For the Repertory. 
TASTE. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. Pore. 
Mr Editor, 

I am a very clever learned man, and the 
sweetest poet of my time: so Kitty Fribble 
says; but, though you may think it strange, I 
don’t believe it is true. I will give you my 
reasons; in doing which I shall relate some 
conversation that led to it. 
I passed the other evening with a few 
friends, viz. Kitty Fribble, Dolly Dactyle, 
Peter Parnassus, Obadiah Oxymoron, and 
Mat Metaphor. Now, sir, do you not think 
there was a poetical posse? Well, sir, the 
conversation turned upon the Repertory. 
Miss Fribbie declared she liked the Re- 
per-tory very much; but Miss Dactyle said 
she had pronounced it wrong; that it was 
Repertory; and they agrecd to leave it to Me- 
taphor: he decided in favor of the latter. 
Parnassus observed that, of the poetical 
department, he most admired St. Orme. I 
cordially agreed with him, and bestowed a 
merited encomium on that pensive moralist. 
Obadiah said he admired St. Orme, yet by 
no means confined his admiration to one au- 
thor. Metaphor agreed that more than one 
deserved praise, but observed that some like- 
wise deserved censure. “ For example,” said 
he, « who would have thought of placing a 
new Paradise among a parcel of tremendous 
rocks, as in Laure! hill? It must, indeed, be 
a new Paradise, for it is as much unlike the 
old one as a cow ‘s unlike a monkey.” Met- 
aphor by name, and metaphor by nature. This 
created a laugh; and the ladies all declared 
Mat was the greagest wit since the days of 






“ But, Mr. Helicon,” said Kitty Fribble, 
“why need we look for others? you write 
the beat worses of fotry of any poet of the 


day. Your fotry flows so smooth, runs just 


like oil: I like that ferdigously. Every word 
almost begins with the same letter. Thus, 
as I commence one of my fugitive pieces: 
Rippling roll’d the raging river; 
Soon the seas were sunk to silence, &c.” 
“ That is called alliteration, my dear Miss 
Fribble,” said Miss Dactyle: “ yes, I admire 
it: ‘ fonging, lingering look;’ sublime!” 
And so, Mr. Editor, all admired it; and it 
can doubtless be introduced with advantage 
into composition. 
“ Do, Mr. Helicon,” said Kitty, « write us 
a few worses of this kind.” 
Suspecting that these ladies. sacrificed 
sense te sound, I immediately penned the 
following stanzas, to ascertain whether it 
were so or no. 


TO EVENING. 
Silent evening, soft and smoothly, 
While the willow weeps around; 
Into wakeful slumbers sooth me, 
See the sunbeams smile around. 
Evening, lo! the lark adorning, 
Whistles while the waters war; 
And to meet the dew; morning, 
See the songsters silent soar’ 
God of day, divine Apollo, 
Leader of the tuneful choir; 
In thy smiling train I follow, 
List’ning to thy lyric lyre! 
Now the noon of night commences, 
Now the owlet pours his note; 
Minstrels of the moon on fences 
Mingle many a mellow throat. 
Sylvan queen of night, adieu! 
Watch me as I waking lie; 
And though closed in slumber, view 
Pleasure peeping from my eye. 
Ever in my sleep a dreaming, 
Cynthia, while the sunbeams shine; 
Yes, in fond ecstatic seeming, 
I shall round thy 4orn entwine. 


When I had concluded these verses, and 
read them aloud to the company, they over- 
whelmed me with applause. Miss Fribble 
declared, the elegant ideas they expressed 
were only exceeded by the sweetness of the 
numbers. They cdntained the chastity of 
Milton, the fire of Shakspeare, the nerve of 
Dryden, and the sweetness of Waller. Pope 
was a fool to me, and Goldsmith a ballad 
monger. 

To show that they were justifiable in mak- 
ing these extravagant expressions, I will an- 
alyse the verses, and display their perfec 
tions. 

First. Wakeful slumbers by moonlight, 
and the sun shining, is an idea of great sub- 
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limity. 
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Second. The lark whistling to the eve- | 

ning while the songsters are saluting the | 
morning, is a beautiful poetical license. 

“Third. The lyric lyre of Apollo ts superb, 


unparalleled. 


For the Repertory. 
The celebrated Robinson of Cambridge 
employed a considerable period of his lei- 
sure from ecclesiastical labors in the culti- 





and his leading the tuneful choir at night is | vation of a farm. On receiving a signal proot 
| 
! 


Fourth. What think vou, Mr. Editor, of 
the owl screeching at midnight, while the 


minstrels of the morning are mingling their | 


> 


throats? Is it not grand! 


Fifth. The moon being by a figure of | 


speech converted into a sylvan goddess, and 
pleasure peeping from eyes closed in sleep, 
are indeed striking elegancies! 

Sixth: Dolly Fribble declared, that the idea 
of embracing the Aorn of the moon while 
asleep, was the most superb thing she ever 
read, and entirely new, 

I leave the reader to make his own com- 


ments upon the fashionable taste, if 1 may be 


allowed the expression, and subscribe my- | 


self yours, &~C. HELICON. 
November 27, 1810. 
——— 
For the Repertory. 
GALLERY OF FRAGMENTS. 
No. I. 

' See yonder precipice, which rudely hangs 
its head o’er the wide sheltered lake. On that 
the lovely Amarilla her nighily vigils kept 
with the loved ghost of Bertrand. Bertrand. 
the gay, the witty, and the brave, (peace to 
his shade!) adored his Amarilla; but she, 
alas! enslaved by the silly caprice of the sex, 


disdained his proffered vows, although with- | 


in her bosom there dwelt a flame as bright 
as heavenly fire, or that which reigns in the 
bosom of an anchorite, when his uplifted soul 
is placed on heavenly thines. The youth be- 
ing led by that dire rage which too oft at- 
tends disdained love, and Myrried on by the 
impetuous whirlwind of passion, mounting 
the summit of that awful rock, leaped from 
the dreary top. The spirits of the lake re- 
ceived him in their azure arms; and soon by 
rentiest wafting rested his corpse upon the 
willowed bank. The nymph, when first she 
heard the news of Bertrand’s death, not all 
the eloquence of picty, though urged in 
heavenly strains, could hinder her from fall- 
ing info an ecstacy of passion, tearing her 


auburn locks; and nightly upon the summit | 


of the rock held converse with the shade of 
Bertrand. Long did she observe this custom; 
til one rude boisterous night a mighty 
whirlwind rose, and with irresistible force 
hurried the 
abyss. 


into the dread 


CINTHIO. 


fair mourner 


— 

The wrath that on conviction subsides 
into mildness, is the wrath of a generous 
mind. 


| of the generous and faithful friendship of 
| Henry Keen, esq. of Walworth, he present- 
ed him with a favorite heifer and the follow- 
| ine lines accompanying it. 
These are to certifv, good men and true, 
Thar I have convey’d the white heifer to you; 
To have and to hold for ever and aye, 
On condition of finding her good grass and hay. 
Go, gentle Rockerf, serve the faithful friend, 
Who saved your master from the spotred fiend; 
Go, milk white messenger, to Walworth go, 
And be the generous Henry’s own milch cow. 
W hen Godfreyt offs his hat with low’ring brow, 
And hawks out, © Sir, I’ve lost the Rocket cow!” 
I'll ease his heart by telling him a tale, 


Shall make him snicker as with harvest ale. 
«« The heifer, Godfrey, is to Walworth gone, 


| To serve my friend; my friend? 1 have but one: 


For know, my boy, there was a dismal day, 
When I, your master, travelling lost my way: 
Forth from a thicket where I dream’d no ill, 

A tyger sprang; methinks I see him still! 

Fast m his horrid fangs he clasp’d me round, 
And foaming laid me helpless on the ground 

Ah, Godfrey! had you heard your master’s cry; | 
‘ We heard you, sir, but none of us was nigh.’ 
Well, one was nigh, and he a humane man, 
Kind and intrepid, out the hero ran; 

Touch’d to the quick to see my piteous case, 
The tear of friendship trickled down his face; 
He stamp’d his foot and fetch d one deadly blow, 
The tyger struggled and his hold let go. 

I sprang and fell at my deliverer’s feet, 

And vow’d an offering should his mansion greet. 

«« Godfrey, observe, some hundred years ago, 
| Before mankind did God, the true God, know, 
| Men daily ofier’d to the unknown god 

A cup of wine, or milk, or salt, or blood; 
And, when in trouble, tried to bribe his power 
By promising to make his off ring more. 
| But when the God, who lives and reigns above, 
U:\tolded to his creatures heavenly love; 
Magnificent he shone! and thus he said: 
‘ Tl take no bull, nor goat, nor wine, nor bread; 
| Yet call on me in all your darksome days, 
I'll set you free and you shall give me praise.’” 

‘* Ah! Godfrey, gratitude’s a painful thing, 
High heaves my heart, some offering 1 must bring: 
What can I do? God will not have it; then 
To ease my heast, I’ll force the best of men, 
That actor for my God, in my sad scene 
|| The great, the good, the gen’rous Henry Keene. 

** Go, gentle heifer, browse beneath his eye, 
Crop his rich herbage, near his garden lie; 

Lie full in sight the livelong summer day, 
And round him when he walks my homage pay. 
See, when he comes, his consort by his side, 
The best of wives, his virtue and his pride: 
Twice every day your udder fill, nor fail 
| Gently to bow for Molly and the pail. 
| She'll milk you softly; don’t you kick her down, 
| Nor whisk your tail against her sunday gown.” 
Methinks I see the full froth pail go in, 
1 see the thirsty heathen Griffies grin, 


+ The cowherd. 


























* The name of the cow. 





«*O, hang the cow! why don’t she porter give? 

By beer and not by milk mankind must live.” 

* Not so,” the good old father Winch replies, 

His face a cherub’s and a dove’s his eyes, 

** Mistress, I'll have some milk, and I could live 
Though Heav’n had nothing else but milk to give.” 
I knew a widow who with one red cow 

Brought up six sons; there ‘s no such widows now. 
Milk was the beverage of Paradise, 

Milk, harmless milk, that never genders vice. 

Run, Judith, run, your mistress rings for cream! 
See there the circle sits that I esteem! 

There sits the governor, like ancient Jove, 

The man made up of all that mortals love; 


| There sits the queen of all domestic peace; 
| And there the man of God with looks of grace. 


They all are wise, for every one loves cream, 
E’en tea insipid without milk they deem, 

Burt what's thy milk and what thy luscious cream, 
Decei:ful cow! there ’s magic in the theme, 
Thy silver duid, manufacturers know, 
Simple and mix’d in many channels flow. 
With milk the baker shortens his hot rolls; 
With milk and rum the vintner fills his bowls; 
With milk the plaisterer silvers o’er the wall; 
With milk are poultry whiten’d for the stall; 
With milk the farmer farrens pork and calf, 
And of a pudding milk ’s the better half 
With milk the girl stirs up the ploughman’s fries, 
And makes nice shrovetide pancakes for good boys. 
Cheese cakes and custards from the milkpail flow; 
Thence curds and whey, passet and whitepet too; 
Thence well whipp’d syllabub and trifles come, 
And many a knick knack at the farmer's home, 
See here the ummery on the table shakes, 
And here the broad flat hastypudding quakes; 
The gray pease porridge and the gooseberry fool, 
The soft milk broth-like food for boys at school. 
When doctor Fundle had spent all his brains 
In vam, to ease his patient’s racking pains; 
A poultice and a clyster milk became, 
Perform’d the cure and stole poor Fundle’s fame. 

Yet what are these and what ten thousand more, 
Thy staple trafic who can e’er explore? 
Thy weekly butrer, and thy daily cheese, 
Employ and keep ten thousand ar their ease; 
Thy annual calt, thy rich manure, thy all, 
Demand a :ribute both from great and small. 

Go, universal blessing. Rocket, go; - 
Long live and preach, and let your master know, 
God gave no common blessing when he gave 

A COW. 





For the Repertory. 





STANZAS TO J. S. W. 
Oh! believe not my brow is forever o’ercast, 
That it never is lighted with friendship’s sweet 
smiles; 
Nor always I mourn over moments long past, 
And that sad retrospection my pleasure beguiles. 


No; man like the morning of April is gay, 
Burt an instant enshrouds or enlightens his sun; 
He by turns either sorrow or joy must display, 
Scarce ended the one, ere the other ’s begun. 


In the moments of happy hilarity’s hours, 
When the jest and the song and the glass move 
around, 
Like the brow when encircled with chaplets of 
flowers, 








Mild harmony, friendship and pleasure abound. 
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For wine, while it cheers and upraises the soul, 
The heart with affectionate fervor can move, 

To some lovely fair one we empty the bowl, 
And vow to be constant to friendship and love. 


But think not that happiness dwells in those revels, | 

Or faithful the vows those gay hours bestow; 

In those hours so blythe are engender’d the evils 

Which in life’s varying current must ebb or must 
flow. 


Then believe not my brow is forever o’ercast, 
Or that pensive I fly from the mirth loving train, 
To sigh and to mourn over moments long past, 
And weep that their pleasures I cannot regain. 


Orlando was never so pensively sad 
But a smile of sweet friendship from thee could 
restore, 
A smile in the garb of soft sympathy clad, 
The tranquilized cast it was clothed in before. 





Then continue the friendship you phghted to me 
In vourh’s early dawn when the spirit was gay, 
And my heart e’er shall glow with the passion for || 
thee, 
Till the sun of my being shall set in decay 
ORLANDO 


— 
For the Repertory. 
TO CAPTAIN GABRIEL GRUMMET. 


| Your visage and wig 











I received, my dear captain, your friendly epistle, 
Which more musical is than the notes of \.a s pestle 
When beat ’gainst the mortar with minute precision; 
And it made on my heart a much deeper cision. 
In return for your verses my birth day to decé, 

I will pray that, for many a slow rolling week, 
You may not experience the pangs of the gout; 
And conquer the ague and fever to boot: 

But, to cut now the rope of my compliments short, 
A thimble of news to your ear Vil report. 

You remember miss Modish, who once was,’tis said, 
In love with your worship o’er ears and o’er head; 
Was always admiring the fragrance of tar, 


| your poctical department, I shali from time 





And pray’d that you ne’er might be emm’d in a war? | 


Well, she and miss Spangle, who, you know, is no | 


prude, 


And a few dozen more of the same flirting brood, 
In club of sweet scandal agreed to assemble; 
And that I love a dish +00 I will not dissemble. 
Together we met in our large dining room, 
Which still has retain'd the loved tarry perfume, 
Chose Modish our president—nay, do not stare— 
Who fill’d, I assure you, with state your arm’d chair 
The meeting being organized. bye laws were form’d, 
And each lady with zeal and with eloquence storm d: 
After tearing some characters quite into tatters, 
Miss Spangle be: hought her of much greater matters. 
She knew not, she said, what some séa captains meant 
Who told all the world, with their ladies’ consent, 
Of their courtships, and sent from the capes mourn- 
ful di: ties 
Address’d to their Clemmies and Peggies and Kitties 
Nay, he venomous taunts fell so fast from her :ongue, 
And she gabbled such stuff, that a murmur among 
The meeting arose; but a voice from the chair 
Call’d to * order,’ and all turn’d around with a stare 
At words so unusua/; the president stated 
She thought that the subject should not be debated 
Nor pers’nal invectives thrown oui at each other, 
And hoped that the ladies would silence the buther; 
To enforce what she said, struck her fist on the table, 
And bellow’d out * silence” as loudly as able. 
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A lady then rose; ere she read an acrostic, 
She moved that no slight should be aim’d at miss 
Caustic, 


| For, says she and she whisper'd, the matter 's all 


settled, 


| And her father will hear and I'm sure he’ll be nettled; 


We'll lose a good meeting room too for our club, 
And he cut in the bargain; aye, there is the rub; 
Besides, in that vile weekly paper,* she'll qguzz us, 
So plain that e’en fools in her meaning can’t miss us. 


| At lengrh quite fatigued with their illnatured chat, 
| I bade Nancy bring up for each /ady her hat. 


They departed with frowns, and I call’'d up papa, | 

And I thought when I told him he’d ne'er cease to 
ha! ha! 

Says he, Clemmy, you've quizz’d them completely I 
own, 

And the captain to tell now you'd better sit down. 

Adieu, dearest Grummet. I hope soon to view 
aud your fancidle queue; 
I pray that you ever good health may enjoy, 


| And that draughts of salt water vour aches may de- 


CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 


* The Repertory. 


stroy. 


For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 


EN ____ 


For the Repertory. 


DISAPPOINT MENT. 
The fair one is false to her word, 
I seek her, but seek her in veing 
Can her lip of delight, so adored, 
E’er bid me of falsehood complain? 


How happy I welcom’d the morn! 

How bright seem’d the sun to my eyes! 
But evening surveys me forlorn, 

And her shadows descend on my sighs. 


Hope whispers no more to my heart, 
That to bless it my idol is near; 
Fate dooms us forever to part, 
And dashes my bliss with a tear. 
Yet, hark! ’tis the voice of my love! 
’Tis the music of Phillida’s tongue; 
Ah! no, ’tis a sound from the grove, 
Alas! ’tis the nightingale’s song. j. S. 
— + 
ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 
From Thomas’s interesting History of Printing, 
just published. 
Soon after the estabusument of his puper, 
(Anno 1728) a person brought him a piece, 





Thi: .ing that perhaps some trifling effu- | 
sions, which may tend to excite the risibl 


| faculties into motion, and yet not injure the 


morals, may be acceptable to the readers of 
to time offer them for your acceptance. 
Yours, truly, RALPH RISIBLE. 
THE SOT. 
EPIGRAMMATICAL. 
The scalding heat of Bass’s throat, 
of whack,* 
Had nearly burnt the thread bare coat 
Completely off his back.t 


Tis said for wan 


He took, to pledge for one more drop, 
The bed on which he laid him; 

Bu landlord Flip refused to stop 
The bed. till Bass had paid him. 


‘* Good neighbor Bass,” the Jandlord said, 
‘The bed you’d better keep;”’ 

‘I am not sick to keep my bed,” 
Said Bass, “ nor want to sleep.” 

Suill Flip refused to take the pledge, 
Which raised the old man’s ire; 

He vow’d the bed behind the hedge 
He'd heave, or in the fire. 


He next to pledge the Bible took; 
The landlord still refused, 

To take for rum the sacred book 
Which he had oft perused, 


In fury now exclaim’d old Bass, 
“ Why, this is very odd! 
Why landlord, will not my word pass, 
Nor yet the Word of God!” 
* Rhino. 
t It may be asked how the heat of a man’s throat 





» || could burn the coat off his back: nothing more easy: 


| if apply that money in the cause of inebriety which 





oe the heat of my throat has bere the coat off 


| should procure me clothing, it may be justly said, 


my back, 








which he requested him to publish in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette. now the oldest news- 
paper in the United States. Franklin desired 
that the piece might be left for his conside- 
ration until next day, when he would give an 
The person returned at the time 
appointed and received from Franklin this 
communication: “ I have perused your piece, 
and find it to be scurrilous and defamaiory. 
To determine whether I should publish’ it 
in the evening, purcha- 
sed a two penny loaf at the baker’s, and with 
water from the pump made my supper; I 


wswer 


or not, 1 went home 


then wrapped myself up in my great coat, 
and laid down upon the floor, and slept till 
morning, when on another loaf and a mug of 
water, I made 
I feel inconvenience 
Finding I can in this 
formed a determination never 


cimen no whatever. 


manner, I have 
to prostitute 
my press to the purpose of corruption and 
| abuse of this kind, for the sake 
more comfortable subsistence.” 


live 


ot gaining a 


sation 

The following sly trick was put upon the 
toll gatherer of the Ashley river bridge, near 
Charleston, (S. C.} a few days since: 


Two 
tars, whose month’s advance was nm 


early ex- 
hausted, found themselves, on their arrival 
+ . mace + n 
ut the bridge, in } 


ossession of but six cents; 


one of them, knowing that their funds were 
to 


ze, advanced in front of 


Inacequate aerr ense of thelr 


r the ? 
rit Cat 





passa his shipmate, 
? The 
Do you 


k: ‘8 No.’’ 


and demanded the price of the voyag 
each.” 
replied Jac 


Was, ‘© SIX cents 


” 


luggage?” 


re ply 
charge for 


upon his shouiders, he marched Over with 








all the gravity imaginable, Times, 





my breakfast. From this reg? 


Then stepping beck, and taking his brother 


ee err 


AY OF ygeet 


a 










id 













We should be obliged by receiving a trans- 
lation of the following lines, from any of our 
juvenile readers; they may rest assured, that 
the sense“is “perfect, and the Latin conform- 
able to grammatical rules. 


Malum malus mala malo fit male me malo 
Malum malo mala malo quam peti majore. 


Jbiladelphia, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1810. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

With the liveliest emotions of gratitude, 
we accept the very friendly proffers of Ralph 
Risible; and with the sincerest pleasure we 
introduce him to our readers, whose gratifi- 
cation we have no doubt will be as much 
enhanced as ours, by the continuance of his 
facetious and entertaining treats: he has hit 
upon the strain so long desired, and touched 
the string so universally pleasing, with such 
a judicious and skilful hand that, we fondly 
hope, the stores of his dessert will not be soon 
exhausted. 

Helicon is classically sweet; and the pre- 
sent draught from it, if it be not too pure for 
those whé have been accustomed to the fe- 
culentrill at the foot of the Parnassian mount, 
may be of infinite service, for cheering the 
spirits and invigorating the powers of our 
young candidates for poetic distinction: while 
Helicon, like Horace, makes the doggerel 
rbymster and poetaster laugh, at their own 
expense; like Horace, likewise, he aims at 
rescuing the sublime and noble art of poetry 
from the degradation and silliness of modern 
fashion, by turning it “ from sounds to things, 
from fancy to the heart.” We long for more 
of this delicious stream. 

@ It causes regret in us that, from circum- 
stances unavoidable and not within the reach 
of our control, the piece signed “ A cow,” 
has been so long delayed; as its own merits, 
but more particularly the very high respect 
we bear to the gentleman who politely hand- 
ed it, would have insured it an immediate in- 
sertion: we are confident that, with the well 
known liberality of that worthy character, 
this apelogy will suffice at present; and we 
flatter ourselves with being favored with 
further communications, whether trom the 
‘valuable recollections of one of the best of 
memories, or the more valuable treasures of 
one of the best stored minds; and we pledge, 
in future, to observe that deference of opin- 
ion and prompttude of attention, to which 
coming from such a source they will be just- 
ly entitled. 

On the piece signed Cicero, on Cinthio’s 
fragment and J. S.’s stanzas, we have nothing 
to say; the reader must judge for himself. 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


dan, and many others, are unavoidably post- 
poned. 


By a French decree issued from the palace 
of Fontainebleau the 7th of October, the em- 
peror of France has named M. Lescalier con- 
sul general to the United States of America. 


—— 
We learn with great pleasure, that a costly 
and extensive philosophical apparatus has 
been imported by the Bainbridge, capt. Grey, 
for the use of the university of Pennsylvania. 
It was selected and shipped through the agen- 
cy of William Vaugh.n, esq. of London, who, 
with the liberality which distinguishes the 
friend of science, has volunteered his servi- 
ces on this occasion. Among the articles im- 
ported are an achromatic telescope ona large 
scale by the celebrated Dotiond; a voltaic bat- 
tery; a large electrical machine, with medical 
apparatus and an electrical battery on the new 
plan; magnetic appzratus, &c.; hydrostatic 
apparatus; a universal compound and solar 
opaque microscope; best table air pump; a 
locroscope, &c. &c. These valuable additions 
to the apparatus already in the possession of 
the university will, itis presumed, enable the 
learned gentleman* who has lately been 
elected to the chair of natural philosophy to 
accompany his lectures with a complete 
course of experiments, the want of which 
has heretofore been the subject of much and 
general complaint. Certainly, without expe- 
riments, it cannot be expected that a youth- 
ful student will make any considerable pro- 
ficiency in natural philosophy. It is said that 
a thorough regeneration and reformation of 
the system of education in the university have 
lately been completed by the board of trus- 
tees, which promise the most beneficial con- 
sequences. The new system is to go into ope- 
ration at the beginning of the next year. 
U. S, Gazette. 


Important Plow. A very important im- 
provement has been made in this common 
and useful implement of husbandry, by a Mr. 
Dubordieu, of Reading, England, nephew to 
counsellor Sampson, of New York. It is cali- 
ed in the patent, Mauly’s Expedition Plow; 
is made for six guineas, is wrought by three 
horses, plows three acres in a day, and with 
the saving, of rolling, harrowings, &c. in six 
days work (at eight hours to the day) makes 
a difference of four days and four hours in 


statement is for completely preparing an acre 
of ground, which requires six-days with the 
old plow, and but one day and four hours 
with the new. Columbian. 


* On the first Tuesday of November Robert Pat- 


favor of the new plow. The comparative }} 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
November 24, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 17th to the 24th November. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1 0 Inflam. of bowels 1 1 
Catarrh O 1 Old age 2 0 
Consumption oflungs2 1 Palsy 1 0 
Convulsions 0 2 Pleurisy 2 0 
Diarrhoea 1 O Still born 0 4 
Dropsy 1 0 Sudden 3 0 
Drowned 0 1 Thrush 01 
Debility QO 2 Ulcers 1 0 
Erysipelas 2 0 -- 
Fever 1 0 21 13 
Fever, puerperal 1 0 -—— 
Inflam of stomach 2 0 Total ; 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 11 Between 50and60 § 
Between 1 and 2 0 70 3 
z 5 0 70 80 2 

5 10 0 80 90 2 

10 20 2 90 100 0 

20 30 1 100 86110 0 

30 640 4 ne 

40 50 4 Total 54 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerks 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o0'clock. 
47 52 


November 19 52 
20 °- 55 60 54 
21 41 §1 50 
22 44 46 45 
24 35 42 34 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
LEISURE HOURS; 


OR 
-~POETIC EFFUSIONS. 


BY JOSEPH. HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c.. 


Price one dollar. 


Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50 Ships 
pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 
Philadelphia Repertory. 








TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
| Scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
| bers half vearly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
| graving. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ty Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Repes 
tory will be expected to pay the difference. 

— eS 
PHILADELPHIA, 








terson, esq. was unanimously elected professor of 





St. Orme, Peter Peaceable, Philo Ma- 





natural philosophy and mathematics. 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartts 
No, 17, Arch street. 
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